the latter way of thinking of it toward which opinion gradually tended and which has been almost universally adopted It is perhaps not wise to make a definite statement as to why this was so, but, at any rate, a very important factor was the development of the precise statement of the laws of electromagnetic phenomena as initiated by Maxwell and elaborated in the electron theory of Larmor and Lorentz.
Just as the enunciation of Newton's laws of motion gave a meaning to the notion of ' absolute direction' which before it did not possess, so the adoption of Maxwell's equations, as expressing the laws of propagation of light and electro-magnetic disturbances, gave a new meaning to the term 'position in space' by relating it to the medium whose properties the equations were thought to embody. We must remember, however, that this medium is defined only by these same properties and equations, and that to base any argument on an analogy with a -hypothetical continuous medium of material and mechanical properties in the ordinary sense, properties which have not been shown to be involved in the definition of the aether, is to become liable to finding ourselves at variance with the facts. The aether is, in truth, nothing more than the aggregate of the functions which it serves, though we find it difficult to think of it except in some concrete and uniquely existent form; the exact form, however, which is adopted is largely determined by individual preference for this or that analogy.
3. The conception of the 'stagnant' aether having been adopted, it came as a great surprise that all experimental efforts to find a physical effect due to the motion of bodies relative to it proved a failure. Theory seemed to indicate several ways of observing such an effect. The failure of all these methods necessitated a reconciliation of theory and experiment, and such a reconciliation was rendered possible by the work of Larmor and Lorentz; if not complete in every detail, yet it went so far that many were led to the belief that not only some but all experiments of this nature were foredoomed to failure (e.g. Larmor, Brit. Ass., Belfast, 1902).
To admit such a possibility is to allow that the aether,